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SISTER-SPIRITS) Subtly shaped 

To higher beauty than ye knew 

On this pale planet, — ^as the air 

Doth fashion into forms more fair 

Than the earth-spirit earth can do ; 

The clonds snow-peaked and pearly caped. 

Say, can this simple verse of mine 
Have any mnsic unto you, 
Sphered in by harmony divine 
Where melody more strong and true, 
With sweet song-surges moveth you ? 

Or is the cry of mortal love 

Shut out for ever where you move, 

Lest through your gladdened hearts again 

Should pass a bitter wave of pain ? 

Or to the disembodied soul 
Both time evanish, as we roll 
Together a completed scroll ? 
So, rapt in some celestial talk 
Already we together walk. 



Or, sheathed in spiritual might, 
CSan your strong spirits bear the sight 
Of our life-struggle and life-woe, 
Because the perfect end ye know ? 

Alas, ye answer not, I fear 

My poor earth-song ye may not hear. 

Yet, sister, as a fond hand lays, 
On the green sod above thy dust. 
The flowers you loved in former days, 
Inspired by love's simple trust. 
So, consecrated by your praise. 
And linked with you a thousand ways, 
The verse, I twine, that used to please. 
Around your bright twin-memories. 



PREFACE. 



Not unaware, in fact fully as well aware as any who 
read this are likely to be, of the preposterous and almost 
appalling number of volumes of verse which annually 
appear, I nevertheless persist in pushing out my little 
shallop into the crowded roads of literature, and setting 
sail for the Eldorado of fame. For this proceeding it 
would be presumptuous to apologise to a public whom 
my book may never bore ; and the critics who may have 
to peruse it, I can merely remind of what they have 
doubtless concluded already, that it is as hopeless a task 
to convince a young versifier of the worthlessness of those 
productions which have given him so much labour and 
delight, as to convince a young mother of the unbeautiful 
appearance of her infant's countenance to the impartial 
eye. It is perhaps well that it is so in both these cases. 
With regard to the former, at least, it may be said, that 
as nearly all writers must start from the same dead level 
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of oblivion, it is to the same feeling of self-confidence 
that we owe the preservation of the good as well as the 
bad. 

Amateur criticism by friends and acquaintances, whether 
sweetened by affectionate flattery or soured by malicious 
envy, is unconvincing, as well as unreliable ; so that an 
appeal to the anonymous and impartial criticism of the 
press is perhaps the best course for one who remains so 
far confirmed in a favourable judgment of what he has 
written as to be able to read the effusions of fervid seven- 
teen without laughter and contempt. 

The pieces in this little volume are arranged in order 
of their composition, so that the mental and spiritual 
history of the writer may unfold itself to the reader as 
he proceeds, and that the critic may be able readily to 
compare the early with the late, and so decide whether 
the future holds promise of improvement. It is seven 
years since the first was written. Two pieces have 
appeared in the columns of the Scotsman, 'Charity's 
Crusade,* in June 1868, and 'The Wreck of the North- 
fleet' early in this year. I shall feel indebted to any 
critic who will give, as briefly as he chooses, his opinion 
of my translation of Horace, Satire i 5. 

It has appeared to me that, to place a conundrum on 
one's title page, as is fashionable, is an afiectation, if not 
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a decoy to attract unwary readers, so I have used a 
straight-forward title, but one which perhaps bears the 
short commentary which a sentence or two can ajBFord. 

Botanists tell us, as Goethe told them, that all the 
various organs of a plant are but modifications of leaves. 
Now, the temporary beliefs, ideas and feelings which 
render mental and spiritual life possible, I would liken 
to the leaves of a plant, which, when they fall, are of no. 
use, except in so far as they enrich the soil, whence their 
life was drawn, by their decay. But there are other 
beliefs, ideas and feelings which, passing into a higher 
stage of development, become fruit fit for the food of man. 
I hope in this volume may be found ' first fruits * as well 
as ' shed leaves.' 

Even at the risk of condemning out of my own mouth 
every line I have written (although I, of course, imagine 
I have been faithful, in my later efforts at least, to my 
own principles), I feel impelled to release some of my 
pent up ideas concerning the function of the poet. 

The poet, that is to say the great poet, has in almost 
every age exercised a greater influence than any other 
artist; for even in the palmiest days of Greek art the 
sculptor but hewed out in stone or cast in metal what 
the poets had created to his hand, and the brief supremacy 
of painting during the middle ages is a phenomenon 
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anomalous and unlikely to recur. From the writer of the 
Book of Job to the author of Faust, great poets have 
arisen, as it were by inevitable ordinance, throughout all 
time, and they stand triumphant over the centuries like 
the immense and imposing pillars of some vast and eternal 
thought-temple, built by the panurgic destiny of man at 
the bidding of the cosmal architect, wherein the church 
universal may yet send upwards the incense of a worthy 
worship. When the diffusion and interfusion of nations, 
already inaugurated, shall have done its work, and opposing 
and now far separated peoples shall have melted and 
merged into a race universal of man, will not their works 
become the Bible of the world, the Sacred Canon of 
Humanity ? 

There are three cardinal qualities which sum up all 
excelleuce, and which are blended into complete unity in 
the essence of the perfect and infinite Being alone. They 
are Beauty, Goodness, and Truth. Passed through the 
prism of finite thought, the white light of perfect Being is 
refracted into these three coloured rays — that is to say, 
that, like the physical spectrum, the essential one may be 
divided into these three primary colours, although in 
reality made up of an infinite number of subtly graduated 
tones. We know that the violet and blue rays not only 
produce, through the mechanism of the eye, the cerebral 
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sensation which we call the sight of violet or blue, but 
have also chemical properties very distinct from those of 
the yellow and red rays. In like manner, while the 
mental sensation produced by the presentation of the 
beautiful is different from that produced by the presenta- 
tion of the good or the true, so also its mental and 
spiritual results are peculiar to itself. And as the painter 
of sun-pictures concerns himself mainly with the blue 
and violet rays, so the painter of being-pictures, the 
artist, devotes himself to the beautiful. But also, as the 
photographer cannot dispense with the other component 
rays which assist him indirectly, neither can the artist 
disregard with impunity the good and the true; and in the 
same way the saint or the moralist may not safely dispense 
with the beautiful and the true, or the philosopher with the 
beautiful and the good. Herein, I think, lies an eternal 
rebuke to the sceptic and licentious poet, to the sour and 
fanatic religionist and to the coarse and irreverent philo- 
sopher. The analogy is also worthy of the consideration 
of those who would contemptuously cast aside the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Have we not here a Three in One t Are 
even abstract ideas more subtle and commisceable than 
the essence of the Godhead ? 

While the artist cannot follow out the beautiful in 
defiance or independence of the good and the true, yet 
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he must have a single eye to that one goal ; for whenever 
that is neglected for either of the others, he becomes, for 
the time being, a pietist or philosopher, and ceases to 
be an artist. Hence a picture, statue, poem, or novel, 
designed to enforce a certain moral or prove a particular 
truth, is not a true work of art ; and this must be instinct- 
ively felt by all cultured minds, although they may 
not have traced the error back to its source in this way. 

Thus, while falsity and impurity are to be eschewed by 
the artist as inharmonious with beauty, he may not make 
mere truth or goodness his primary aim. It must not be 
forgotten that the division of the essential spectrum, which 
we call by the general name of the beautiful, is made up 
of an infinite number of tones, such as the sublime, the 
noble, the heroic, the magnanimous, the graceful, the 
sweet, the symmetrical, and so on beyond power of 
language. 

But Mephistopheles, or some near relation of his, says, 
'Art is but imitation. You have the ugly as well as the 
beautiful in nature, so it would be falsity to banish them 
from art.' 

If art be imitation, the closer the imitation, the higher 
and better the art. In that case, any figure at Madame 
Tussaud's is more artistic than the Venus de Medici or 
Apollo Belvidere. Art is interpretation^something akin 
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to translation, in which literal closeness, instead of being 
the sole essential, is often fatal to true resemblance. 
Exact reproduction being impossible, the translator, in 
order to succeed, must pierce beyond the letter to the 
spirit, and exercise himself to a certain extent a creative 
power. Now, anything but a hollow superficial imitation, 
a mere mimicry of nature, is impossible, without the artist 
piercing beyond appearance, and also exercising a certain 
creative power; for man can truly reproduce nothing 
natural. From the insect's wing to the sidereal systems, 
all things defy his imitation. Nature is infinite, multi- 
farious, divine ; art finite, unity-loving, human. Therefore, 
as the priest stands between God and man, intrepreting the 
divine meaning into religious instructions and ordinances, 
so the artist stands between nature and man, translating 
infinite into finite, divine into human. Pope's dictum, 
' The proper study of mankind is man,' appears to me very 
narrow and shortsighted. Art is not all of man, though 
it is all for man. 

Artists are called poets, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
according to the materials with which they work, language, 
colour, form or sound. It is with the poet or word artist 
I am at present concerned, and I cannot help thinking he 
is the most essential of them all. So wonderful is his 
weapon that he can to a certain degree invade and conquer 
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the provinces of the rest. He can discourse sweet music, 
he can paint in unfading colours, cast in immortal moulds. 
Whether, as in ancient times, by oral repetition, or, as in 
modem, by printing, his influence is more readily diffused 
than that of other arts, is more immediately felt, and more 
permanently retained. 

But the more potent the art, the more rigid and the 
more extensive its requisitions. Goethe says 'a poet 
should know everything.' A hard saying, indeed, if taken 
to mean that he must know science, as a man of science, 
philosophy as a philosopher, learning as a scholar, history 
as a historian; that would be impossible. No, he cannot 
do that ; but what he can and must, in some measure at 
least, do is this. He must gauge the significance of 
science, reap the fruits of philosophy, rifle the stores of 
learning, pierce to the secret of history. His sole talisman 
for the accomplishment of all this is a divine intuition, 
a power of mental and spiritual sight, where others must 
feel their way from point to point. He has a winged 
mind, so that coming to the mountain of knowledge he 
ascends not by the zigzags of logic, but soars straight to 
the summit. But, to make this eflFective, a grand, bold, 
and noble faith is required — that armour of celestial 
temper which alone can withstand the terrible blows of 
the mace of fate, the thrust of sorrow's sword, and the 
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stab of misfortune's dagger. And, changing the simile, 
there must be as forerunner and armour-bearer to faith, an 
immortal and invulnerable hope. But faith and hope are, 
as it were, only stem and branch. What is the root? 
Love is the root. He who loves himself has faith and 
hope for himself; he who loves another has faith and hope 
for that other; and he who loves his fellow-man has faith 
and hope for his fellow-man. Love for the beautiful, faith 
in the beautiful, hope for the beautiful, these are the 
cardinal virtues of the poet. 

'But,' remarks a reader, 'this is just 1 Cor. xiii over 
again, with the beautiful substituted for the good.' Quite 
true, and so much the better. Yet do not suppose that 
either mentally or literally I went through the process 
of alteration with St Paul's immortal chapter before me. 
No ; honestly, as far as I can follow the mental process by 
which I evolved these ideas, it is this. I, as it were, 
stripped my ideal poet bare of all equipment, and then, 
looking steadfastly on the work I considered him bound 
to accomplish, furnished him one by one with the first 
essential equipments. When I find them the same as 
those which St Paul fumislicd his spiritual warrior with, I 
am rejoiced at the coincidence, which affords me but the 
greater hope of my own success in finding what I sought 
for. 'But then there is no originality on your part.' I do 
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not aim at being original, but at being right. Foi'. I 
believe that the former aim leads but to egotism and fan- 
tastic folly, while the latter, simply followed without con- 
scious plagiarism, will result in a form sufficiently original 
to represent the truths expressed. You will find that the 
greatest men seem regardless of originality. Study Shaks- 
peare'in this respect, or read Emerson's essay on him, 
where the subject is admirably treated. For my own 
part, I am not ambitious to have my verses called original, 
but to have them called beautiful. 

This digression has been rather disproportionate to the 
body of the essay I fear; but to return to the point of 
divergence, I had just stated in effect that the same 
relations to beauty were necessary for the poet, as were 
necessary towards goodness in the saint. 

Lest I should appear too abstract and theoretical, I 
will give a specific illustration. Nearly everyone is well 
acquainted with Byron's splendid verses, beginning 'The 
Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece,' and will anyone who 
knows it deny that it is poetry of a high order ? But let 
those who have not already done so read the stanzas that 
precede and follow it in ' Don Juan.' They will find no 
poetry there.. What is the essential difference? In the 
one the poet believes, or takes the position of a believer 
in, the heroism and nobility of the ancient Greeks, the 
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beauty of their poetry, and the grandeur of their patriotism, 
his soul is warmed with love and admiration for them, 
and his spirit yearns over their degraded land, even 
venturing for a moment to hope for its restoration, and, 
when hope is denied him, crying out in a passionate 
despair that he must die. But, in the other, there is 
only a mocking cynicism, a blighting misanthropy, and 
a forced and misery-cloaking mirth. No love, no faith, 
no hope. 

It is not my intention to proceed at present beyond 
the enunciation of these first principles of poesy. They 
are, I believe, quite efficient for judging whether a man 
be poetical in spirit. This is, of course, the first question 
to be asked with regard to any poetical aspirant; for 
imless the spirit be poetical, the letter cannot be so. 
But after that question has been answered many others 
start up, the mode of answering which is not here 
considered. 

Do not let me be misconstrued. When I have spoken 
of the poet, I meant of course the ideal poet. I do not 
venture to call myself a poet at all, though to be one 
is my chief if not sole ambition ; and therefore I do not, 
of course, claim for myself the gifts and virtues I have 
accorded to the ideal towards which I fondly gaze. In 
the same way must the otherwise insufferably presump- 
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tious piece, entitled ' The Poet to tlie Men of Science/ be 
taken. Lest, also, I should be blamed when I do not 
deserve it, I would mention that ' Pleasure's Song,' which 
might appear of strong epicurean tendencies, was not 
meant to stand by itself, but was written as part of an 
allegorical composition which was never completed. 
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FAEEWELL TO HOLY LOCH. 



Farewell ! thou Loch with dark mountains surrounded ! 

Farewell to thy waters so buoyant and clear ! 
Ah, how my young spirit with ecstasy bounded 

As the dash of thy billows sang sweet to mine ear ! 

I love thee when sunshine doth flood thee with gloiy, 
And dyes all thy billows in fathomless blue, 

When crowned with grey mist all thy mountains grow 
hoary, 
And thy bosom is lost in its silvery hue. 

I love thee when sunset lends gold to thy billows, 
Or when morning's cold radiance lights on thy breast, 

When storm-clouds roll o'er thee their dark, massy pillows, 
Or when noon-tide's fierce glory beholds thee at rest. 
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I love thee, when loud the wild tempest is moaning 
And thy foam-crested billows dash recklessly in. 

And thy shares 'neath thy merciless madness lie groaning 
And hoarsely the mountains re-echo thy din. 



O' 
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I love thee, when cold in the light of the morning, 
Thy rippleless bosom lies breathlessly still, 

And beneath thy clear flood a new scene lies adorning 
Thy depths with each beauty of heaven and hUl; 

How long, ah how long, on thy shores could I linger. 
In calm or in storm, in soft sunshine or cloud, 

But duty points forward with pitiless finger. 

And conscience looks backward reproaching me loud. 

No more on thy margin so loved may I dally. 

Or rove up the banks of some fern-smothered stream, 

To her standard, at duty's stem call must I rally. 
And plod at my task, lit by learning's cold beam. 
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O Love, sweet token of our former glory, 

Though but a faint reflection here thou art. 
Still thou dost shine throughout life's weary story, 

The purest flame that warms the human heart. 
For what were life without thee ? Ah, too dreary 

To tempt the traveller through its rugged way, 
'Tis thou alone hast charms to wile the weary. 

And turn life's darkness into joyous day. 
Thou, the first feeling that on earth we know. 

As on us from our mother's doating eyes 
Thou shed'st thy kindling beams, and with thy glow 

Awak'st thyself within us with a sweet surprise. 

Then, as through life with youthful steps we wander, 
We learn what bliss thy presence doth create, 

I 

And, when we err, in anguish sadly ponder. 

What agony, what hell it is to hate. 
What happiness, if guided by thy presence. 

We wake thee in the breasts of all around. 
And learn and teach thou art the only essence 

Wherein true joy and happiness are found. 
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Thou tum'st the hardest labour into pleasure. 

Like that famed stone that turned all things to gold, 

Thou strew'st our path with an uncounted treasure, 

Whose sweetness and whose worth cannot by tongue b 
told. 

Say whence, O mighty power, had'st thou beginning ? 

What distant ages gladdened at thy birth. 
Who first beheld or felt thy power so winning. 

To happiness, thou mother of all mirth 
(Of all true mirth, true joyousness of spirit. 

The harmony, the heaven of the soul) ? 
To what blest spot clings the eternal merit, 

Of seeing Love's first chrysalis unroll ? 
All ages past, and all to come by thee, 

Love, are lightened ;' for before thee none — 
None after thee exist. Eternity, 

Ere thou can'st have an end, must all its circle run. 

Where dwell est thou, Love, in all thy power. 

In thy full beauty and thy glory bright ? 
Thou art, Love, a heaven-nurtured flower. 

That bloom'st for ever with the Lord of Light. 
With Him all love in boundless measure dwelleth. 

From Him it streams on all that He hath made, . 
To Him in glorious spirits' songs it swelleth, 

Erom hearts whose love-born joy can never fade. 
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Taught by their loving Master how to love, 
Love they return in one long stream of praise, 

And through the boundless realms of heaven above, 
One loving, joyful, and eternal anthem raise. 

Thou art, Love, the atmosphere of heaven. 

Without thee happiness can never dwell, 
Thou art the holy sanctifying leaven, 

That keeps this earth from sinking to a hell : 
For thence alone art thou for ever banished. 

There hatred holds an everlasting reign. 
Thence hath all happiness and gladness vanished. 

And left despair, remorse, and endless pain. 
Hail, holy power ! come, conquer all the earth. 

And drive the powers of hate and darkness hence. 
Wash out her misery with holy mirth, 

Come, reign in all thy power and thy beneficence ! 
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YE grim walls, will ye not yield to me*^? 

1 am Jugurtha ! hear ye not my name ? 
I am Jugurtha ! list ye haughty walls 1 

Ye stubborn bolts ! ye creaking rusty hinges ! 

Yield ye T say ! ah, ye are Eoman walls. 

Yet gentle walls, what honour shall be yours — 

Ye shall be honoured through the wond'ring world. 

Ye shall be greater than the walls of Troy ; 

For I shall be the Emperor of the world. 

I am not born to dio 1)7 such a death. 

Ye shall be my palace, ^ar more honoured 

Than the proud capitol that rears above us 

Its haughty head and strains to touch the sky. 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! I have it, gold ! gold ! gold ! 
that's the word for Eomans ! ye shall have it. 
Yield, ye kind walls ! ye shall be clothed with gold. 
Where now the loathsome lizard nimbly darts 
Amid the fetid moisture and foul damps 
That choke my utterance ; there in robes of purple. 
On throne of ivory shall Jugurtha sit 
And wield the sceptre of fhe su^^YiaxiX, ^Qt\^. 
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XJucounted treasures, gems from every land, 
Shall hide your grimness with their splendid store. 
Te shall be the shrine of Plutus — I'll be Jupiter, 
The God of aU the gods whose nod is law. 

ye deaf walls, if ye heq,r not yourselves, 

O give the echo to some Eoman ear — 

To any, but to one. Ah, there is one 

Who has overcome me, Caius Marius. 

How, ah how I hate him — and yet fear him ! 

And how I long to grapple with him singly ! 

Thus I might fitly die as woiild become 

The great Jugurtha, who has bafiled Eome, 

The mighty merchant, who hath dealt in Eomans. 

Alas 1 alas ! my gold at last was gone, 

And yet the greedy vultures cried for more — 

A few more talents and I had been conqueror. 

Can Jugurtha die and grovel in the dust. 

Unseen, alone with his own agony ? 

that a thousand blades were buried deep 

Within my body — ^better far than this. 

This cold and clammy chiUness through my veins — 

This impotence — this then at last is dying. 

How many have I seen before mine eyes 

Lingering in torture, and rejoiced at it. 

Ah, there are gods that \)Tmg ua t^\jX^\>^^ssv^- 
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Would that my mother never had conceived me ; 
Better I had sucked poison from her breasts 
Than milk to rear me to such wretchedness. 
Further and further creeps the curdling chill 
Throughout my veins. Death — I despised its coming. 
No ; 'tis some foolish dream, it cannot be ; 
Oh no ; I am not djdng, I shall live 
To crush proud Marius 'neath my chariot wheels, 
And dye with Sylla's blood the streets of Eome, 

And yet I faint — I cannot rise, death ! 
And dost thou dare to seize upon Jugurtha ? 
Gold thou shalt have, but stay thine hand awhile. 
Thou art as senseless as the stony walls. 
For gold could buy for thee ten thousand deaths. 

Gold ! gold ! I am Jugurtha ! 

Get thee gone 1 
Come on proud Marius and meet thy fate ; 
Ho slave, quick — fetch me gold. Here is a Eoman. 
He will not take it ; oh he is upon me ; 
Fool ! there is gold — thou canst not be a Boman ; 
No ; thou art death. 



EUTH'S FAEEWELL TO MOAB. 



Fakewell, ye hills that guaxd-like stand ! 
Farewell, my lovely native land! 
For thee unhid the trickling tear 
FaUs down upon this foreign sand ; 
No longer must I linger here, 
Farewell, sweet land for ever dear. 

Dear land of Moab, thou dost keep 
In thy calm bosom sound asleep. 
The well-beloved and lost, for whom 
With hopeless tears we mourner's weep 
Those we have laid in manhood's bloom 
And age's ripeness in the tomb. 

Thou smiledst on us when our joy 
Was sweet and full without alloy; 
Bright were the hours, too bright to stay. 
Those household pleasures nought can cloy, 
At death's grim presence fled away, 
And bid their faces in diama-j. 
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Up thy green hills in youth I strayed, 
While yet a simple-hearted maid, 
-A^ gay> as thoughtless as a child; 
On me thy palm trees cast their shade, 
For me thy myriad flowerets smiled. 
And rushed thy winter torrents wild. 

WeU I remember when the light 
Seemed swept from all thy beauty bright. 
And centred in the face of him, 

■ 

Who, walking godlike in my sight, 
* In beauty both of face and limb, • 

Made all things else grow pale and dim. 

Thou flungest flowerets in our way. 
Thou bad'st t">y ccolest breezed play, 
And bear frtsii :j:ig .;nce far and wide. 
Upon th'j ::2j'7, I'^ppy day. 
When frora 1117 naave mountain side 
My noble Malhon led his bride. 

Nine times o'er us the blooming spring 
Had sped with fragrance-wafting wing. 
But with the tenth my Malhon's cheek 
Grew pale, no more the air would ring 
Loud with his laugh, he could but speak 
In accents faltering, slo'w aiA ^^^. 
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His eye grew dim, his limbs unstrung 
Like loosened lute-strings helpless hung, 
Like to a vine when torn away 
From the firm prop to which it climg, 
Slow-dying through the rainless day. 
So Malhon withered as he lay. 

I watched by day, I watched by night, 
Slow was the lagging moments' flight, 
A weary, weary time in sooth, 
Though hope had made the labour light. 
Cut off 'in beauty, joy, and youth. 
He ended, whispering "Darling Euth." 

In thy cool breast dear land he lies 
For ever hidden from our eyes, 
And close beside his brother dear; 
Shut out for ever from thy skies, 
No light they see, no sound they hear. 
No joy they taste, no ill they fear. 

Farewell! No longer can I bear 

To look on thee though thou art fair. 

For ever and anon there strays. 

As though it still were lurking there. 

Across my sad and tearful gaze 

The phajitom bliss of former Aa.-^^. 



DE PEOPUNDIS. 

(Written just after reading ''Alton Looks.") 



Tho world is sad, the world is sad, 
Though nature's face be fair and glad, 
The pulsQ is wild, the brain is mad. 

Ijo, life is short and dearly bought, 
With pain and toil and sorrow fraught, 
Man sells his deathless soul for nought. 

The demon sin, without, within. 

In gloom and glare, in hush and din. 

Doth drive temptation's wedges in. 

Here joy and pain, here loss and gain. 
In ceaseless combat toil and strain. 
They writhe and strive, but all is vain. 

For restless doubt, within, without, 

Confuses every battle-shout, 

We know not what we iBght about. 

We would be right, but give us light. 
Cleave through the hideous gloom of night, 
Sbine Massed truth upon out «v^\i^\ 



SPEING NOTES. 



The Spring with zephyrous breath, 
The earth from sleep, like death. 
Gently awakeneth. 

No tempest drearily lowers. 
The sky weeps happy showers, 
To wake the slimibering flowers. 

The earth, now smiling again 
Her thants in flowers to the rain, 
Forgets her wintry pain. 

The snowdrop, her petals of white, 
Bends modestly down from the light, 
That shines too bold and bright. 

The dewy treasures of even. 
Unsparingly scattered have been, 
O'er the young and tender green. 

A chorus of numberless notes. 
Up the joyous ether floats. 
From meUow-waibling t\v\o^\»^. 
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The breezes tenderly sigh, 
The clouds cheerily fly, 
Across the smiling sky. 

The air doth merrUy ring 
With the song the blackbirds sing. 
To hail the glowing spring. 

The pulse of the year beateth wild, 
Like the heart of a joyful child. 
By dreams of bliss beguiled. 

would I could warble as sweet 
As the lark, Spring, to greet 
The tread of thy coming feet ! 

for a spirit to sing. 
In tune with the hopeful Spring, 
Ever unwearying ! 

But a Winter is over the world. 
That seemeth madly whirled. 
And in confusion huiled. 

The tempest is clamouring still, 
Sad, and loud, and shrill. 
Over its heatTi and loilLl. 
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And onward the hurricane dashes, 
The sea and the land it lashes 
With thundering, sundering crashes. 

The wrack, with its hastening crowds 
Of riftless leaden clouds, 
The eternal azure shrouds. 

A roar conies up from the sea, 
And a groan from some fallen tree, 
Sadly and ceaselessly. 

But there cometh, there cometh a king. 
Who cahn eternal spring 

To the weary world shall bring. 

A song shaU arise from the seas. 
And a murmur of joy from the trees. 
That wave in blissful ease. 

No storm shall arise, but instead, 
A peaceful sky shall spread 
Itself above our head. 

On sea of fathomless blue. 
With cloudlets bright and few, 
Dreamily flitting throw^. 
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For Him the earth shall adore, . 
And round BKs feet shall pour 
Her fair and fragrant store. 

The sea the shingle shall kiss, 
And murmur of its bliss, 
That pure and perfect is. 

The world shall rejoice in his reign, 
And feel her former pain 
No more for aye again. 

A ceaseless sacrifice 
Of word and deed shall rise 
From us through stainless skies. 



WHAT SHALL IT PKOFIT? 



What shall it profit me if I shall gain 

A life full of pleasure, a life void of pain 1 

What shall it profit me if I shall stand 

The highest, most honoured, and praised in the land? 

What shall it profit me, though at my nod 
Multitudes bow as they bow unto God, 
Though my commands as the lightning go forth, 
Smiting with horror the south and the north ? 

What shall it profit, transfigured with praise. 
To glide through a circle of glorious days. 
Although all around flood a joy pure and keen, 
Like an ocean of light round a cloudlet serene ? 

Although the life-sea, through which I shall sail. 
Hide no treacherous rock, nurse no merciless gale. 
Although the waves laugh as they leap in the light, 
And the day seems eternally beaviteoxxa ^\\.^\stv^. 
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What shall it profit me 1 Nought, I say, nought 
By this bounty of gladness what should I be taught ? 
Should I love myseK less ? should I love others better? 
Would my soul be set free from one self-forged fetter ? 

Should I love my flesh less? should I love my soul more? 
Should I long to depart when I come to the shore 
Where Time's land with Eternity's ocean doth meet. 
Whose waves to the fearful do stormily beat ? 

What strength should I have in Eternity's sea 

To buffet the billows, to come unto Thee, 

The Father of Spirits ? How can a soul go 

To the mighty All-lover that love does not know ? 

How then could I look on Thy beauty so bright. 
If never my spirit had looked on the light ? 
How then would Thy heaven be perfect in bliss, 
If I were content with an earth such as this ? 

How into life could my spirit be led. 
To life everlasting, if shriveUed and dead ? 
How should I live with that life so intense. 
If I never had lived but with bodily sense ? 



CHAEITT'S CEUSADE. 



Noble Crusaders ! down with the invaders ! 
Down with the invaders of sorrow and sin ! 
Are your words hollow ? will ye not follow 
To rescue and raise the poor captive within ? 

Back aU ye cowards ! all must be Howards, 
Earnest and dauntless and fearless and brave, 
Soothing wild sorrow, making the morrow 
Bright to the hopeless and hasting to sava 

Comfort the tearful, strengthen the fearful. 
Raise up the fallen and succour the weak. 
Poverty banish, swift let it vanish, 
Swift as the warriors of Charity speak. 

Let bigotry moulder ! shoulder to shoulder, 
March, fight and conquer for God and for good 
Each like a brother, helping the other, 
Misery stay with her myriad biood. 
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What can be better than breaking the fetter 
That binds some poor wretch to his sin or his woe, 
Spreading love's leaven, making its heaven 
Dawn from afar on the wanderer below ? 

Then as ye gather, will the All-Father 
Look with a smile on your noble Crusade ; 
Those who endeavour earnestly, never 
Will He reject, but will bless them and aid. 

Charge with His blessing, gallantly pressing 
On to the goal of the good of your kind ; 
Bolder and bolder, shoulder to shoulder. 
Leaving each conquest forgotten behind. 



BY THE EIVER 



Down by the river's bank, 

Amid the reeds I sank, 

And its silent coolness drank. 

I looked on its waters brown, 
As slowly they glided down. 
To visit moor and town. 

From the cold heart of the hill 
Gusheth a rapid riU 
Eager of heart and will. 

Singing a song to the grasses, 
Singing a song, as it passes. 
To the rushes vigorous masses. 

Singing a song to the earth. 

Mellow with hopeful mirth 

And thanks for its wondrous birth. 

Warbling along o'er the stones. 
Or struggling with gurgling groans 
Bound and between locky cou<e&. 
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Fainter, as onward it goes, 

The song and the struggle grows. 

Slower, though fuller, it flows. 

Till it looks calm and brown. 
Silently gliding down, 
To visit moor and town. 

Burning in youth I burst 

Through the world with unquenchable thirst. 

To be the highest the first. 

To sing the sweetest of all. 
To rescue each tortured Saul, 
From his cruel demon-thrall. 

To sing and sing tiU around 
A silence circled the sound. 
And all were wonder bound. 

That as I soared into 
A hynm, at first a few 
Might join to hymn the Tkub. 

And then a mighty song. 
That drowned ruined wrong. 
Might loud be borne along. 
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Till all the world should ring 
With a song such as they sing 
In heaven unwearying. 

Shall my longings be fulfilled ? 
Shall I triumph as I willed? 
Or my rush of song be stilled? 

Shall my life grow calm and brown, 
Like the river gliding down 
To visit moor and town? 



WHAT IS THERE WORTHY TO D01 



What is there worthy to do 

For the strength, the soul of a man? 
What worthy to pursue 

With a wise but fearless plan? 

Many a goal seems great. 

Many a prize seems fair, 
Wide is many a gate, 

And many enter there. 

But the spirit of wisdom saith, 
" Lo what is the end of these ? 

Before the face of death 

Their beauty fades and flees." 

Pleasure melts like snow 
In the heated hand that takes, 

More parched the throat doth grow, 
No thirst it ever slakes. 
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Ambition, like fierce wine, 

Doth madden all the man, 
"That power must be mine. 

Woe to him who thwarts my plan !" 

Avarice piles and piles 

To build a Babel of gold. 
Heaven above him smiles. 

As it did on the men of old. 

There is a joy when first 

The mouth doth touch the snow, 

But there cometh an after-thirst, 
With a fierce and feverish glow. 

It is a joy to stand 

On the height he sought to gain, 
To look on the lower land, 

And the steep he clomb with pain. 

But there he cannot stay, 

He must seek another height. 
He must climb without delay. 

Before the fall of night. 
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He has always a higher height, 
Or if he can see no more, 

He longs for the power of flight, 
And through cloudy realms to soar. 

At the terrible touch of death, 
He sinks again to the plain, 

His power, gone like a breath, 
Will never be his again. 

It is a joy to gaze 

On the growing pHe of gold, 
His trembling hands upraise — 

" Ha ! ha 1 I am rich, if old.** 

But the sky is never won. 

And the tower is still too low, 

Tet the builder's days are done. 
From his labour he must go. 

No evil foolish gain 

Shall live in the grasp of death, 
"Do good, though with toil and pain," 

The spirit of wisdom mlK 
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Good is immortal alone, 

Like God it can never die; 
We must climb the steps to His throne, 

If we wish to be on high. 

God is the worker of good. 

Let us work at one with Him, 
With a stedfast hardihood 

Of soul, of mind, of limb. 



DAVID'S VICTOEY. 

(Song of the Women of Israel.) 



Low lies the giant, boast of the Philistines, 

So falls the cedar struck by the hurricane; 

David the valiant, Saviour of Israel, 

Cometh in triumph, crowned with victory. 

Sound ye his praises ! sing to the psaltery ! 

Think of the widows weeping in Askelon, 

So had we wept for husband and brethren. 

Now had the spoiler ravished Jerusalem, 

Captive her women and slain were her warriors. 

Bloodstained her streets and broken her battlements. 

As Ue the sheaves thick strewn in the harvest time. 

Pulseless in death or writhing in agony. 

Lies all the pride, the flower of the Philistine. 

Many a home in Ekron is desolate, 

Gath weepeth sore for children left fatherless, 

Gaza in vain awaiteth the messenger. 

Laden with news of triumph and victory. 

Sing then of David, widely victorious ! 

Strike ye the Ijrre ye daughters of Israel! 

Sing tm the sound falls back from the firmament. 
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Let him be sung and praised everlastingly, 
Honour and fame and glory encircle him, 
Judah's defence, the fear of her enemies, 
Israel's boast and the glory of Bethlehem ! 
Saul slayeth thousands, David the conqueror 
Slayeth ten thousands; fierce and unfaltering 
Fought the brave stripling, smiting tall warriors, 
Staining his steps in the blood of the vanquished. 
Leading the legions of Israel onward, 
On he pursued them fast, irresistably, 
Till he was weary of carnage and victory. 
Strong as the cedar rooted in Lebanon 
Forth came Goliath, challenging haughtily 
Israel to fight for kingdom or slavery. 
Silent our ranks — no death scorning champion 
Sallied to meet him. Laughter contemptuous 
Brake from the ranks of triumphing Philistines. 
Often Goliath came, but none answered him. 
Till with a sling young David undauntedly 
Challenged the giant for kingdom or slavery. 
Scorning the lad he came, full of mockeries. 
Bitterly cursing and spurning our champion, 
Haughtily strode he, savagely brandishing 
Weapons that gleamed and glowed in the sunlight. 
Calmly and quickly, from the clear water-course 
Picking the pebbles, David intrepidly, 
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Carefully amung, foicefdlly slmig at him 

Deep sank the stone, the monster fell thimdeiing, 

Signal of joy, of freedom and Tictoiy. 

Sing then of David, widely victorions ? 

Strike ye the lyre, ye daughters of Israel ! 

Sing till the sonnd Mis hack fit>m the firmament ! 



EEOTICA. 



I. 

All things around are fair, 
All faces round are kind, 
And yet my mind 
Is darkened by despair. 

The breeze blows cool, but yet 
It bringeth no relief, 
For steadfast grief 
Upon my heart is set. 

I lie in idle ease. 

And yet my heart is sore, 

For evermore 

I long to be the breeze. 

For from the north it blows 
And hastens to the south, 
To greet thy mouth, 
More fragrant than a rose. 
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II. 



Sleeping, with joy I dream 

Of the bliss I would were mine; 

Kindly the bright eyes beam, 
And I press my Hps to thine. 

Even thus in my sleep 
I thrill with ineffable bliss, 

Faintly tasting the deep 
Keen rapture of thy kiss. 

Dreaming awake I sit 

In a world of wonders fair, 

Fancy hath builded it 
Of hope on empty air. 

Seeming to meet again, 

We meet with a start and a smile, 
Looking, "'Tis not in vain 

I have waited this weary while." 

Touches of fingers dear 

Say, "I am glad, very glad. 

Feeling your fingers here, 
Without you the time is sad." 
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Boldly I woo and win 

The prize I have longed for so, 
You then at last begin 

The depth of my love to know. 

Love that has lived through years, 

Tears of toil and pain. 
Battling with hopes and fears, 

Falling and rising again. 

Love that amid the smiles 

Of faces passing fair 
Conquered the alluring wiles. 

Such sweet besiegers dare. 

Hearing some voice, I rise, 
And lo, I am here alone. 

Gone are the face, the eyes 
Of her I would call my own. 

Fancy hath builded all, 
A palace of wonder bright, 

Turrets and columns fall 
And plunge into hollow night. 
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III. 

Anguish racks me if I think 
Should there touch her ought of ill, 
Should that face of beauty still 
Madly gaze o'er ruin's brink. 

Yet is this a faithless thought, 
A deceitful messenger, 
Tempting me to doubt of her, 
Saying, I must trust in nought. 

Tempting me to doubt of Him, 
Father both of her and all, 
Noting every sparrow's fall. 
While He guides the Cherubim. 

If He let a drop of pain 
Fall upon her, yet I trust 
(She like me is mortal dust) 
'Tis to clear some little stain. 

Since I hold a faith in each 
I can bid my terror go, 
Looking bravely on my woe, ' 
Seek to learn wliat it ^o\M t^ck 
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IV. 

I cannot paint that peerless face, 

Thougli ever near and dear, 
I cannot fathom its bounteous grace, 

Though I see it while sitting here. 

My thoughts too many, too fast, rush on 

like a too rapid stream 
That floweth too fleet to sail upon. 

Or like faces in a dream. 

Lo, here is one — is there no fault in her ? 

Ah, one so very great. 
It flouts me like a gaudy harbinger 

That tells a wretch his fate. 

She is too fair, too pure, too good for me. 

Who am so vile and low. 
Transfigured by a lovely purity 

That I can never know. 

My own unworthiness of one so high 

Doth like a cherub stand 
To drive me back, whene'er I come too nigh 

That sbining Eden-land. 
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But is not love almighty ? shall it yield 

E'en to the flaming sword ? 
Lo, it must die upon the thorny field. 

Or enter the Adored. 

My heart must speak — ^it says, loved one, hear ! 

Wouldst have me live or die ? 
Or live a darkened life from year to year 

Beneath a sunless sky ? 

Is love so very cruel as to draw 

Me unto thee, but still 
Hath not a blessed all-prevailing law 

To lead alike your will ? 

But. if the law hath worked in spite of words 

That like ice-daggers cut, 
And chilled me through, while like imprisoned birds ., 

My eager words I shut 

• 

Fast down within ; then speak, and let me pass 

Within the Eden gate, 
Where joy, that mighty sorrow did amass. 

For me doth wait 
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V. 

Whene'er I think of thee, 

Fairest of all, 
Then feel I binding me 

Love's golden thrall. 

When like an angel guest 

Into my brain 
Thou in thy beauty blest, 

Comest again. 

Then with a longing wUd 

Beateth my heart, 
All other cares beguil'd 

Swiftly depart. 

Hearing again thy song 

And silver tone. 
Fain would affection strong 

Call thee "mine own." 

Cometh despair, and saith 
"'Tis not for thee," 

Making with fatal breath 
Hope's vision flee. 



JONATHAN OF DAVID. 



Kingly of mien, vith vigour and beauty of limb. 
Ne'er in my heart eonld floniish a hatred of him. 
Flushed firom his conquest, weaiy with slaughter long, 
Eeautifiil, youthful, terribly swift and strong. 
Triumph devoid of scorn nobly brightened his face. 
Fearless of soVran grandeur he spake with a giace. 
Greater than cowering courtiers^ who long have bowed, 
Finnly he met that look that many has cowed ; 
Love, admiration, reverence looked firom his eyes, 
Wlien he beheld the f onn of my father arise. 
Sternly majestic, yet was he guiltless of fear, 
Wlien I first saw him. How could I hold him but dear? 
Dear, rather dearest, dearer than loveliest maid 
Ever I looked on — ^nobleness never will fade. 
He will be always noble> though weakening age 
Crown him with locks^ as white as a cataract's rage. 
Oh that my father would but love him again ! 
Him» who so often hath healed him of torturous pain, 
Hiniy who hath saved his realm firom the plunderer's 



ftilfilling his eVry command. 
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Is it for me he hateth him ? would I were dead, 

Eather than for my sake fall a hair from his head ; 

If I were dead now, still would he hate him the same, 

Jealousy works the evil, he hateth his fame. 

WeU I remember, suddenly, darkly he frowned, 

Hearing the women sing to the tabret's sound, 

** Saul hath slain thousands, David ten thousands hath 

slain," 
Sadly I saw the spasm of rage and of pain. 

Long have I listened, held in ineflPable trance, 
While on my hearing pulsed in harmonious dance, 
Notes from his harp strings, as with his eyes rapture- 
fired 
Flinging forth faultless melody, like an inspired 
Musical prophet, soothed he the anguish of Saul, 
Spirit-tormented, heedless of comfort from all. 
All, and from all things, but this melodious charm, 
Woven of harp-notes, waking with sudden alarm. 
Thunder of battle, making those desperate eyes 
Flash with old fire, that down-turned countenance rise 
Firmly courageous ; or at a lyric of love. 
Amorous pleading, soft as the notes of a dove. 
Slowly softened the features agony-wrung. 
Slowly yielded the sinews agony-strung. 
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Or, as the harp-strings wailed forth a dolorous strain. 
As though a weeping woman over her slain 
Husband lamented, tearing luxuriant hair. 
Kissing the gory face, and in haggard despair, 
Gazing into those eyes grown fatally dim. 
Filling the air with passionate praises of him. 
Pity dawned on the gloom of that terrible face. 
Lighting it all with a sad, but a tender grace : 
Or when like voices of seraphs from rapturous strings. 
Sprang forth a solemn melody, as upon wings 
Heavenward soaring, hymniog with ardent praise, 
God, the Almighty, Jehovah, in working and ways. 
Wonderfully, perfectly righteous keeping His own, 
Alway destroying the wicked though they be grown 
To confident strength, then soon was the countenance 

proud 
Humbled, the haughty head lowly, submissively bowed. 

But in the rush of battle, the clamour of strife, 

Splendidly reckless of danger, careless of life. 

Strong as the Winter torrent that foams from the 

hill, 
Nothing can stand in the path of his valorous will. 
Terribly flashes the light from his furious eyes, 
Keenly lightens his spear as it forcefully flies, 
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Swifter than swoop of eagle his falchion descends, 
Cloven and bleeding and dying his enemy bends, 
Wild with the fervour of battle, untiring of foot. 
Often he speeds alone on his eager pursuit. 

Who so gentle a shepherd as he, but a boy 
Guiding his wayward flocks, or watching with joy, 
As whitening the fertile lap of the valley they fed — 
Valley he found them, whither with care he had led 
Them, although lingering. While they contentfully 

browsed, 
Strong in him was the ardour of thankfulness roused, 
Clearly, sweetly through the still peace of the vale. 
Floated the hymn and the harp notes, as when a gale 
Blows through an odorous garden and beareth the scent, 
Stolen from 'neath the rose lips where it was pent. 
Far abroad o'er the land, and fiUeth it all with content. 

God, who always appeared so dreadful and distant to me. 
Seemed to him alway so near to him, gracious to be. 
As he to the sheep was tender, so God was tender to 

him; 
Knowing his love to the sheep would never grow feeble 

or dim. 
Pity would never fail to them though they might stray 
Into the tangled wilderness many a day. 
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" Surely," he said, " the Lord is more righteous than I, 
Ever is open of ear to hear the piteous cry, 
Wanderers, darkly stumbling, despairing upraise, 
Eeady of hand to lead them into His ways." 

So, as he sitteth pondering thus in the shade. 
Thinking on God lovingly, nothing dismayed,. 
His heart over-brimming with love floweth out in a song. 
Eager and clear as a streamlet that boundeth along, 
Newly bom from the fountain, silent and deep. 
And he waketh the soul of his harp with his rapturous 
sweep. 

Ift Kt # « « # 



THE COMING OF THE SEA. 



With a many-wavM leaping, 
With a sound of forceful sweeping, 
Up the sandy shingle creeping. 
Comes the sea. 

Onward with a savage thunder. 
Tearing its own strength asunder, 
Fiercely foaming steep cliffs under, 
Comes the sea. 

Furious at the quiet foiling, 
Maddened by its own recoiling, 
Eoaring, seething, crashing, boiling, 
Comes the sea. 

Like a maniac hoarsely singing. 
Up the rocky ramparts springing. 
Leaving there the foam-wreaths clinging,' 
Comes the sea- 
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Onward with a wrathful whirling 
Men and masts, together swMing, 
Euthless on the rough rocks hurling, 
Comes the sea. 

Heedless of the ragged rasping, 
With white arms rock columns clasping, 
With white hands rude boulders grasping. 
Comes the sea. 



THE VOYAGE. 



Within my native bay 
My bark at anchor lies, 
No stormy skies 
Can smite me with dismay. 

But out into the deep 
To face the frantic gale, 
I soon must sail 
Where lofty billows leap. 

Dear native bay farewell, 
I leave thy sheltering sides 
Where fuming tides 
Of outer dangers telL 

Of thee shall be my thought 
When boastful billows hurl 
With foamy curl 
Their crests, my course athwart. 

To thee with happy sail 
Shall I return again. 
And, not in vain, 
Seek shelter from the gale. 



NEW YEAE'S HYMN. 



Wide wakes the mom in mellow fire 
Behind the bars of sable cloud, . 

So wakes my spirit with desire , 
To sing Thy praises sweet and loud. 

Yea, waketh to the bright New Year 
With thirst to foUow Thee, Lord, 

In childlike faith, devoid of fear. 
To conquer with the spirit sword. 

But round me fleshly bands of sin 
Coil, clasping me with subtle hold. 

Lest, sternly struggling, I should win. 
They slowly tighten fold on fold. 

As captive looks on sky and field. 
So look I on the coming year. 

As if its length defeat must yield. 
As though it bringeth only fear. 
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But Thou art mightier than all 

In holiness, in love supreme, 
Thou savest from the strongest thrall, 

And bid'st wrong vanish like a dream. 

Save me, Lord, and let the time 
That comes be full of work for Thee, 

TiU with one grand melodious chime 
All spirits charm the great To be ! 



HEAVEN. 



Is it to drink the light of amorous eyes, 

To lie entranced by the odorous sighs 

Of fair immortal bosoms, while one sips 

Uncloying bliss from ever luscious lips, 

To lie on slumbrous couches silken soft. 

Bathed in the fragrance rustling breezes waft. 

Laved by delicious music, pulsing sweet 

Against the ear with joy-begetting beat. 

Up-wakened to fresh fervour of delight 

By the fond clasp of soft arms, round and white, 

Of honey flavoured fruit to taste. 

One long eternity to waste 

In aimless, soul-less leisure. 

Embraced by soft-limbed pleasure ? 

• 

Is it in palaces secure to dwell. 
Escaped from the hungry fires of hell. 
Enclosed by gem-built walls and gates of pearl. 
To see the cruel smoke of torment curl 
For ever upward ; treading streets of gold 
In bodies deathless and of perfect mould. 
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Free from all earthly pain and cares and tears, 
Eid of the strife of wrestling hopes and fears. 
To live a life of praise and holy song 
That glideth smoothly, happily along. 
To worship one whose ruthless chains 
Bind sinners to eternal pains. 
Yea, sin eternal, no endeavour 
Availing them condenmed for ever ? 

Or is it then the very being pure. 
Gaining the victory that shall endure. 
The ever rising into higher Ught, 
Eternal rescue from the grasp of night, 
Eternal triumph over baffled sin, 
Eternal love and joy and calm within ; 
Not the escape from judgment's iron rod. 
But being near and like our Father God, 
The knowing, loving utterly His face. 
Clad in His glory full of truth and grace. 
To hear faith's sweet and perfect song, 
•* Though many wander far and long 
There yet shall be an ending. 
All hope and thought transcending." 



ON A PICTUEE IN THE DEESDEN GALLERY OF 

CHEIST BEARING HIS CROSS. 

(By Pontb Bassano.) 



Heavy thy cross and weary with the pain 

Thy limbs are trembling, pitiless the tone 

Of cruel soldiers, tender is the moan 

Of women weeping in thy mournful train. 

And thou art walking on where thou must drain 

The dregs of grief, that mystic agony 

That wrapt thee and wrung out the bitter cry 

"Why, my G^d hast thou forsaken me?" 

Yet hath the hand of holy Peace smoothed out 

The pain-ploughed furrows, and hath shed about 

Thy face a prayerful tranquillity. 

As though the love of doing His dear will 

Did soar above the suffering and fiU 

Thy soul with calmness by its victory. 



WHAT WILL BE1 



FOE the prophet's vision, for the power 
Free shaken from the shackles of the hour, 
To soar into the future and to gaze 
Upon the beauty of the coming days ! 

No prophet's vision bright 
Will break upon our sight, 

Yet we may learn a little what may come, 
Unless sill past and present deeds be dumb 
And formless; we are reaping what was sown 
In former years by ours or others' hands, 
What in the past was green has golden grown, 
And what we scatter now upon the lands 
Shall shoot in green and ripen gold 
For some future reaper's hold. 
If we sow with anxious heed, 
Slaying every thorn and weed. 
Precious, sound and plenteous seed, 
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There shall come a harvest time, 

Future men shall grow sublime 

By our labours. If we know 

That all is goodly grain that now we sow, 

Then can we almost see 

What will the future harvest be. 



LONGINGS. 



Now for forbidden things, 

For eagle wings, 

Wherewith to rise beyond all bounds and bars. 

To fly among the stars. 

And hear the sound 

Of the sphere-music rolling all around. 

We ever long and yet we will not wait 

Until the timely opening of the gate 

That leadeth out into the freer air, 

Nor look enough on what is pure and fair 

Beneath our feet. The music of the spheres 

Is too majestic for our infant ears. 

DEATH-PEACE. 



Peace, peace, deceitful peace 

Is growing o'er me like the dreary grass 

In cities' street, where there is no release 

From plague-born silence, but the winds " alas " 

Muttered among the melancholy roofs 

That wait in vain to echo noisy hoofs 

And din of mingling voices; for the jar 

Of quarrel and of battle would be far 

Dearer to them than whispering of grass. 



THE WOMAN THAT WAS A SINNEE. 



Too vile am I, too vile to touch His feet, 
Yet must I touch them, for they are so dear. 
His touch seems sin-destroying, yea to be 
Near Him, to look at Him or think of Him, 
Sufi&ces to defeat temptation strong. 
Me, wildly revelling through a whirl of sin, 
Lured by the wicked, loathed by the pure. 
His glance of utter pity suddenly 
Stayed. Twas only glance nor lust nor scorn 
Polluted. 'Twas a glance I could not hate. 
Guilt I could hate that had polluted me. 
That made me wholly loathsome to myself. 
And to all pure whose love was dear to me. 
Scorn, bitter scorn did sear my very soul, ^ 
Begot again a scorn in me, who held 
Theii' purity a hollow painted mask. 
And blackened all my heart with fellest hate ; 
But pity, loving pity, how could that 
Engender hate ? yet did a burning pain 
Wake in my heart, the pain of standing bare 
In all my guiltiness to such a glance. 
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The keenest pangs of hell are but as nought 
To such a torment. Little recked I then, 
Though all Jerusalem with righteous sneer 
Or guilty mockery beheld me fall 
Low in the dust to clasp His holy feet. 
tones of tender mercy ! fevered lips 
Ne'er drew such sweet reUef from waters cool 
As I from these. 

Just let me kneel and weep; 

Better that I should weep my sight away 

Than ever from these guilty eyes of mine 

Should leap one amorous glance. Better my hair 

With tangled length should lave His feet than be 

Toy for the fingers of an Emperor. 

It is my heaven thus to kneel and weep, 

No evil thought can vex me near to Him, 

No anguish of remorse can torture me, 

No fear of falling back can trouble me. 

Would I could kneel for ever at his feet ! 



TO A FADING FLOWER 



Flower beloved, dearest of all, 

In my mind's lowly garden. 
Over thee withering, weeping I call. 

Weeping for pardon. 

Once did I cherish thee fully, and look 

For thy flourishing daily, 
Not a weed nor a rival to thee could I brook, 

Tending thee gaUy. 

I watched every bud in its cradle of green, 

And counted each petal 
Dearer to me than if it had been 

Of preciousest metal. 

All my smiles were for thee, and my tears were for thee. 

Sweet queen of my garden. 
But alas there hath fallen a frost upon me, 

A frost that doth harden. 
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Over thy beauty there seemeth a blight, 

Dismal and deathlike; 
Thy promising buds seem to shrink from my sight, 

Vanishing breath-like. 

Let me with tears wash thy dimness away. 

Sorrowing truly; 
Never again shalt thou find me delay. 

To nourish thee duly. 

would that my yearning could make thee arise 

Up at once from thy langour, 
Then would'st thou with sweet and all-joyful surprise 

Appease my self-anger. 

O perish not, perish not beautiful flower 

In the dawn of thy beauty. 
Because thy poor lord, as it were for an hour, 

Hath failed of his duty. 

Lift up again thy fair flowers to the light. 

Trusting me surely, 
Never to cease, or by day or by night. 

Loving thee purely. 



58 TO A FADING FLOWER. 

Far back in the past but a seed did'st thou fall 

From the hand of the Giver, 
Whose voice then appeared within me to call, 

"Fair blossoms deliver." 



Then bear Him fair blossoms spotless and sweet. 

Sweet although lowly, 
Breathing around thee an odour, as meet, 

Humble and holy. 



HAPPINESS. 

An Ode. 



Coyest of all goddesses 

That man doth worship, Happiness, 

Countless are thy worshippers. 

And yet to those that worship thee the most, 

An over eager host. 
Small gifts thine hands confers. 

Unto thee in full libation. 

Plenteous flows the ruby wine. 
As though with an incantation 

Men might draw thee from thy shrine. 
Thou dost send a vain illusion 

Brightly garbed, with wanton eye. 
Drawing in her train confusion. 

Pale despair and misery. 
Some in the gay bower of pleasm^e 

Seek to find thee, 
Some 'mid books and easeful leisure. 

Fain would bind thee. 
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Some build up a mighty throne 
For thee to sit with them alone. 
Some would fain bribe thee to dwell 
In some rich but dismal cell, 
Others seek thee underneath, 
The laurels of the victor's wreath. 

But thou fleest all thy wooers, 
Votaries vain and vain pursuers. 
As they grow more keen and eager, 
Fewer grow thy gifts and meagre. 

But ever fed with glimpses of thy face, 

As brief as beautiful. 

They still pursue the unsuccessful chase, 

Nor pause awhile to cool 

The feverous burning of their eyes and cheeks. 

Until harsh-toEgued despair within them speaks, 

Then sit they down beside a silent pool. 

And see therein mad face and tangled hair. 

Stiffening to snakes in horror of despair. 

Thou dost hold these nowise fit 

To touch thy garments, nor permit 

Hungry eyes like these to stare 

On thy face so bright, so fair. 
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Yet thou passest everywhere, 

Sittest in the dungeon deep, 

Where a martyr smiles in sleep, 

Comest with a noiseless tread, 

To a lone sick-bed, 

Shinest through the tear 

Of a mourner by a bier. 

By the side of a painter pale, 

Suddenly drawest off thy vail. 

Standing close beside him rapture-crowned, 

When all suddenly he has found, 

Starting from the canvass dim. 

The face that long had haunted him; 

Or poet, when among his linked lines. 

He hears the harmony for which he pines, 

Or to sculptor when the stone 

Flashes forth on him alone 

Its grand secret. 

Not for nought 

Were these transient visions bought. 

Like the angel holy John 

Would have worshipped thou w.ould'st have no knee 

Bent in adoration unto thee. 

But have men follow on, 

Where thy true father Holiness is gone. 
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If I ere with toil or pain, 

Wrought what seemed another's gain, 

Then thy glory nearer 

Gleamed, thy beauty clearer 

Shone, than ever otherwise. 

Seeming the path of duty to baptise 

With a joy-flood that it might make it dearer. 

Happiness, thou final, full reward, 
Of those who do all deeds sincerely, purely, 
'Gainst whose bright visits suffering has no ward 
To shut her victims in securely, 

Daughter thou of holiness. 

Blessed task is thine to bless 
All who serve thy father surely. 



THE EAIK 



The rain has fallen and the clouds 

Are broken and serenely isled 

In a blue sea with shining sand, 

Or, on the far horizon piled, 

Like shore-defending mountains stand. 

All things seem full of happiness, 
Of radiance and gay delight, 
A diamond dazzle from the grass 
On every leaf a gleaming bright. 
Where'er the laughing beams can pass. 

But, while the rain was falling, dark 
Was all the sky, without a gleam. 
So, when the rain of grace doth come 
And fall upon us, there doth seem 
No good therein, and joy is dumb. 

But when the clouds dispart, and Thou 

Dost shine upon us, then we know 

That we are stronger than before 

To bear Thy light, and live and grow 

As Thou would'st have us, more and more. 



A EEVEEIE. 



One Autumn morning, when the wind was bleak 

And chilly light was spilt across the sky, 

Casting no vivid sunbeams down to seek 

The numbM earth, but watching Autumn die : — 

When damp dead leaves were falling noiselessly 

To cover up their mother's nakedness. 

Her, whom the gelid light refused to bless. 

Like brave sad souls that perish silently. 

Too proud and sad to murmur ; and no joy 

Of song-birds from the thickets burst, no coy 

Young blushing bud peeped from its snood of green. 

The damp wind slowly laboured to destroy 

AU that had young and fresh and beauteous been, 

I wandered forth and all my heart seemed chilled, 

The passionate pulse of hope and joy was stilled, 

Smit with the sad decadence of the scene. 

Sadly I looked upon the fallen leaves. 

Scarred, shrunk and faded from their spring-tide grace. 

Not decked with the ripe beauty of the sheaves 

That glow like golden founts along the face 

Of the shorn field, when down the enraptured west 
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The sun in silent-shifting grandeur treads 

Upon the dazzled fcloud-hills' fiery heads, 

Still, as in utter weariness opprest. 

They lie upon their mother's seeming-lifeless breast. 

But soon a blither spirit stirred 

Within me, singing, " Thou hast erred 

To sing thus mournfully, for, lo. 

As ocean's tides do come and go, 

The tides of life do ebb and flow. 

Leaving these trees, so cold and bare, 

Dropping dead leaves adown the air — 

Noiselessly garbing them in green, 

Brightly as ever they had been. 

Would not Summer's splendours be 

Wearisome in constancy ? 

In our Being's infancy 

Change must rock us constantly — 

What is death, the dreaded grave. 

But a dark hollow parting wave from wave ? " 



E 



F E E N S. 



Ye dwellers on the moorlands, 

In woods, by joyous streams, 
Curling to kiss the water 

That flowing silver seems; 
In shady glens ye gather, 

With plumage tapering tall; 
With graceful-drooping tresses 

Ye deck the ruined walL 
Ye raise no odorous blossoms, 

No flowers of sprightly hue. 
Of azure, gold, or purple, 

To shrine the diamond dew. 
But with a magic shaping 

No colours could enhance, 
Ye grow in constant beauty. 

And matchless elegance. 
Grace guideth every fibre 

That creepeth through the green, 
The work of Beauty's fingers 

In every curve is seen. 



E N K U I. 



There are seasons when the soul 
Seems becalmed, nor any goal 
Is in sight, nor any wind 
Bears it onward from behind. 
And the sails all flapping idle 
Need no hand to furl and bridle 
Their fierce speed. The useless rudder 
Sees its image faintly shudder 
On the water — ^this indeed 
The pilot fain would change 
For the most reckless speed, 
For the tempest's wildest range. 



A BEAUTY-LOVE. 



I LOVE her only as I love the moon, 

Sailing in solitary splendour on 

Through the blue night, because so beautiful, 

So bountiful of beauty unto alL 

Not that she shines on me or thriUs my soul. 

To music like the harp beneath the touch 

Of some great master, only that she is 

So bountiful of beauty unto all. 

I love her as I love yon snowy cloud, 
That seems asleep and still amid the blue. 
Yet changes into beauty ever new 
In the soft claspings of the upper air. 
Although I can but see it from afar, 
Although it slowly passes from my sight, 
I worship and I love, because it is 
So bountiful of beauty imto alL 

I love her as I love the perfect flower 
That nestles 'neath a shadow unaware. 
She is the queen and goddess of the place. 
That all the grass is balmy with her breath, 
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And grows around her beauty loyally, 
That the great rock above her droppeth tears 
Of rapture round her little trustful roots. 
Eude surely were the hand would pluck her hence 
And rob the quiet nook of all its love. 

I love her as I love the bird embowered 
'Mid the Kght leaves that tremble to his song, 
Singing unconscious of the full delight 
His song begetteth, warbling forth his joy, 
His love unto his little patient mate. 
No heart that could perceive the love therein. 
His palpitating eagerness of joy. 
Would pluck him from his little bower of peace, 
Eelentless winter coming soon enough. 
So love I, so shall love her evermore. 



PAECE SOMNUM RUMPEEE. 



Fair, pure and sweet as a young bud of spring 

He lies in infant slumber calm and deep, 
As He in heaven yet were lingering 
Break not His sleep ! 

Softly His breatMng pulseth up and down, 

Like gentle tide that to and fro doth sweep — 
His little locks are golden like a crown. 
Break not lus sleep ! 

Closely His lids shield from the earthly L'ght, 

His eyes that hardly yet have learnt to weep— 
Sin hath not, cast her shadow on His sight. 
Break not His sleep ! 

Fondly his mother doateth over Him, 

Watching that nothing hurtful near may creep, 
With splendid hopes that make the present dim. 
Break not His sleep ! 
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\ 

Lo, angels bend above him, and the air 

To heavenly harmonies doth pulse and leap — 
He feels the joyance only half-aware. 
Break not his sleep ! 

Though He is bom to be the mightiest King, 

Yet bitter sorrow must His spirit steeps- 
He must be perfect made through suffering. 
Break not His sleep ! 

Soft let Him sleep, since He must wake to woe, 

A tender watch ye gentle seraphs keep. 
Sweetly let music round His spirit flow ! 
Break not His sleep ! 



A EAILWAY JOUENEY. 



The white-winged Genius Steam, strong ofifspring of Fire 

and of Water, 
Hurried me on to the south with thunder and clangour of 

iron. 

April was queen of the land, with tears 'neath her tremulous 
eyelids, 

Timidly smiling she held a branch all smothered with 
blossoms, 

Eound her shadowy hair was a glory of daffodills golden. 

Moss-bright the mantle of green that clung round her 
glimmering shoulders. 

Jewelled here and there with the ruby buds of the chestnut, 

Nestling around her waist were the primrose and light- 
shedding cowslip, 

Tender green flowed her skirt all bright with awakening 
flowerets. 



Watching thee lovely sky that seemeth alway pursuing, 
Basking my senses awhile in thy changeful unwearying 
beauty. 
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Lo, methought a voice came out of the depths of thine 

azure, 
Bidding me reckon thee, beautiful dome and eternal 
Type and symbol of Him of God, the infinite Maker, 
Thou the eternally pure, the spotless limitless azure, 
He the eternally pure, without darkness or shadow of evil. 
Thou art hidden indeed by clouds, but these are all earth- 
born. 
So our sin doth cast a shadow over His beauty. 



PLEASIJEE'S SONG. 



Stay awhile, foolish youth, 
Age comes swift enough forsooth, 
Taste! the fruits are sweet as fair 
That my gleaming orchards bear. 

Foolish youth, while yet you may. 
Cull the pleasures of to-day. 

Youth and strength are fleeting fast. 
The time of pleasure soon is past, 
Spend not these golden hours in toil, 
Tliou labourest on barren soil 

Foolish youth, while yet you may, 
Cull the pleasures of to-day. 

Time will dull and age will numb 
Your senses, and your heart grow dumb 
To pleasure's touch. Turn once and look. 
Else you will rue the choice you took. 

Foolish youth, while yet you may. 
Cull the pleasures of to-day. 
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Were thy keen young senses given 
To be pitilessly driven 
Into exHe, tm they grow 
Feeble, purblind, dull and slow. 

Foolish youth, while yet you may. 

Cull the pleasures of to-day. 

Turn fond youth and rest an hour 

In my fair enchanted bower, 

Soft and odorous the air. 

Bright the flowers that blossom there. 

Foolish youth, while yet you may, 

CuU the pleasures of to-day. 

Care shall flee thy charmM soul, 
When thou sip*st the mirthful bowl. 
Fairer than flowers and more sweet. 
Beauteous woman shalt thou meet. 

Foolish youth, while yet you may, 

CuU the pleasures of to-day. 



THE PAETING. 



He. 

Love, this kiss must be the last 

Till I come, if ere I do, 
When War's bloody reign is past. 
And Peace cometh robed anew 
In a joy that shall not wane, 
And her eyes, like yours so blue. 
Know no bitter tears again. 

Weep not so, although I fall, 
No dishonour shall be mine. 
And no fierce invader's thrall, 
my heart's-own, shall be thine. 

Thou may'st weep and yet rejoice, 
Hearing how our wavering line 
Rallied at my dying voice. 



THE PARTING, 11 



My beloved do not weep, 

For I may return once more, 
And a gracious Power may keep 
'Mid the battle's din and roar, 

While my comrades drop and die. 
And swift death behind before 
Holds his ghastly revelry. 

Shall not Victory's glowing hand 

Ope the golden gates of joy 
In the stern triumphant land. 
Freed from terror and annoy? 

When the foiled invader's boast, 
Our stern prowess shall destroy. 
Wilt thou not rejoice the most — 

Thou who givest now so much? 

So thy joy shall overflow. 
And the balm of peace shall touch 
Thy Spirit wounded with the woe 

Of separation and the fear 
Of the future. Darling ! no : 
I shall clasp you once more here. 
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When I'm standing at my post 

I wiU think of thee— at night, 
In despite of hostile host. 
All my dreams shall be made bright, 
With thy presence sweet and dear, 
like the moon that with her light 
Smites to sHver aU things near. 

Hark! I hear the trumpet, drum 
And the bugle's cheerful voice. 
Darling, when again I come. 
How thy spirit will rejoice. 

Tho' my scars of pain may tell. 
Still, more worthy of thy choice. 
They will make me. Love, farewell! 

She. 

Gone, my hero, art thou gone. 

And these sad arms are empty left, 
I see no more those eyes that shone 
In love and sorrow, but bereft 

Of him whom I adored alone, 
I stand, cruel fate that cleft 
Asunder hearts together grown. 
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desolate, desolate, 

How can I live and meet each day, 
Meet night by night my lonely fate. 
As hour by hour time crawls away. 

Conjuring gloomy horrors up. 
While all that meets me, glad or gay, 
Poth cast fresh gall into my cup. 

loved one shall some sudden wound 

Change thy fair life to ghastly death? 
Down-smitten on the gory ground 

Shalt thou in pain pant forth thy breath? 

horror! no! great God on high. 
If He be gracious, as He saith, 
Then wiU not, cannot let him die. 

Great God! I could call down thy curse 

On those that stir this wanton war. 
Can any wickedness be worse 
Than boundless woe and slaughter, for 

Possession of some patch of earth, 
To press a yoke they may abhor 

On those who loved it from their birth? 
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Alas, if he should come no more. 
What then will glory be to me. 
Weeping in desolation sore? 
A gaudy tinsel vanity. 

Powerless to stay the ruthless shock, 
His death, my loneliness must be; 
A thing to glitter and to mock. 

« 

Were it not better, even now. 

To sit me down and face despair, 
To see the death-dew on his brow 
And all his features deadly fair. 

Than dally with the hopes and fears 
That my divided spirit share. 
And wring a daily dole of tears. 

God! no longer can I stand. 

Body and soul are bowed in grief, 
Let me have mercy at thy hand, 
Although my prayer be faint and brief, 

The burden is too great to bear. 
And Thou alone canst give relief. 
Spare me, thou Almighty, spare ! 



IN MEMORIAM. 



A Peophet hath departed, who did stand 
In God's light pointing heavenward, with his hand 
Thrust up to brightness too intense for sight. 
And still there standeth, though his earthly place 
Is empty, and life's light hath left the face 
Once eloquent ; but still with unchecked might 
His voice rings on, though like the soaring lark 
The shape is lost, still clearer falls the voice, 
And we still listening almost may rejoice, 
And memory's star gleam in the growing dark. 

His faith could soar upon its own strong wings, 
Could poise upon its mighty pinions twain 
Of Eeason and of Reverence. His brain 
Unfrosted by a scorn of holy things, 
Unfevered by the faithless fear of doubt. 
Thrust all things hurtful and untrue without. 

The builder hath passed from us, nevertheless 
His work is with us, and the tongues of fire, 
Vain-flickering round its firm base shall expire. 
And its imperishable worth confess. 



A VISION OF PEACE AND WAR. 



Aloft 'mid the glad air that wantonly 
Plays round the edges of her pearly cloud, 
Eippling its sun-bom brightness, Peace reclines 
In such aerial fashion that her form 
Dents not the shining bosom of the cloud. 
Half-free and wind-stirred does her azure robe 
Caress her snowy golden-sandalled feet. 
Her blue eyes are all full of happy dreams, 
Her ears find music in the earth's far hum, 
Her golden locks overflow her fair right arm 
That lends unlabouring prop unto her head. 
Half-hanging, like a flower-bell, her left hand 
Lies listless playing with her olive-branch. 

And underneath adown the fertile vale 

A river wanders slowly, as though loath 

To leave so lovely and content a place. 

On one side waves and whispers the ripe com 

That sweeps up the smooth slope, up to the brink 

Of the dark woods that girdle the green hills ; 
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While on the steeper side rise tier on tier 
The fruited vineyards. In the valley's lap 
•Lies a fair city, with a thin smoke vail 
Dimming the lustre of her gilded domes, 
Veiling the gleam of her white palaces. 
Full of the noise of busy babbling folk. 

Astride of a black storm-cloud cometh War ; 

The thunder growls beneath him, and the lightning 

Plays round him as a charmed serpent plays 

About her charmer. In his red right hand 

His sword iSames through the gore that drips from it- 

His left hand grasps the hissing thunder bolts 

That drag destruction in their lurid track. 

Loud wail the winds about l;iim, his black locks 

Tossing, but shaking not the u«on crown 

About his brows, in fearful anger knit 

O'er eyes that burn for conquest and revenge. 

Beneath the river moveth mournfully 

With blood-tinged waters — the down-trodden grain 

Betrays the dark red pools that carnage left. 

The vines upon their ruined terraces 

lie crushed about the corses of the slain 

A deadly still is o'er the city cast. 
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There Desolation with her robes all rent, 
And blood and dust upon her tangled hair, 
Sits 'mid the pitilessly-pelting hail 
Upon a prostrate column, and her face 
Is pale and haggard, in her eyes despair 
Wan as the ashes of extinguished hope. 



CALM AT EBB OF TIDE. 



Silent in the grey morning lies the sea, 

Withdrawn from naked pier and desolate shore. 

Where lie the wan pools in perplexity. 

Lest the strong wave return to them no more. 

Around the wet rock clings the clotted weed, 

It hangs dank tresses from each blackened spar. 

The grey-sailed ships that have forgot their speed 

Against the mist- walled distance stand afar 

And shoreward send their broken images. 

For though no wave there is to shatter these. 

Yet the long ripples slowly shoreward creep. 

As though the sea breathed faint beneath her marbled sleep. 



TO- 



Angel dropping the balm of joy on wearied spirit 

That laboured wearily all week long, 
Thou assuredly dost the saintly crown inherit, 

Who bright'nest saddened hearts with happy song. 

Not e'en sorrowless lark, carolling high in heaven, 

Poureth rapturous joy more sweet, 
Than thou making to-night, this, the last of seven, 

Joy-bare bosoms with pleasure pure to beat. 

Thy delightfully clear and love-sweet tones more thrilling. 

Truer, happier, and more moving were 
Than the tremulous heights of prima donna's trilling. 

Thine imemulous notes the hearts* depths stir. 

Though so beautiful thou, yet humbly, kindly, simple. 

Void of vanity as a lily fair. 
How great witchery lurks within that artless dimple, 

Words may never disclose nor tongue declare. 

The smile that imceasingly seems to flicker about thy lips is 
Ever fragrant with mercy, sweet with love. 

All things lovelily-bright thine eye joy-wet eclipses, 
Can there possibly be more fair above ? 



FAEEWELL. 



Farewell, and as thou goest 
Up the bright path of youth 

Be faithful to the good thou knowest, 
True to thy star of truth. 



TO THE DAISIES. 



Each bright sun with snowy rays is 
Far beyond the poet's praises, 
ye dear and countless daisies! 
Beauty all should, like you be 
Snowy-rayed with purity. 



BIETH AND DEATH. 



Ever gaze to each other two figures, one lit with the light 
Of earth's sunshine, and one in the shadow thrown back 

from the bright 
Larger sun of the future. Lo, Birth, but a child, her bright 

hair. 
That life's breeze gently stirs on her forehead so snowily 

fair, 
Eipples golden and glad in the sunlight and mirth's frolic 

beam. 
In her eyes' azure dances, unwitting of that sombre dream 
That darkens the distance. Joy-parted her mouth seems 

to sip 
With cleft coral the exuberant brightness that breaks on 

her lip. 
As frail-seeming and white as a mistwreath her garment 

o'erclings 
Her flesh softly moulded and rosy, as when the light 

springs 
With last kiss from the ardorous simset to cloud in the east. 
So pure are her young limbs and rosy — so dimpled and 

creased. 
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As silent and dark as a shadow, unmoved as a stone 
That standeth all day in the desert, unseen and alone, 
Waiteth Death ; no breeze touches her mantle that falleth 

right down 
Over feet that we see not and hands that we see not, a 

frown 
Seems to drift down the distance and blight the fresh 

pastures of life. 
And an icy breath seems to blow from her and make the 

air rife 
With tremblings ; and yet, as we gaze in her fathomless eyes 
The charm of her beauty awakens, although her hair lies 
White and thinly laid over her forehead's mysterious shade 
That looms with a beauty, no earth-light may ever invade. 
And her fine lips together are set in a sadness divine. 
Too deep and too holy for sorrow, each loveliest line 
Of her limbs 'neath her raiment of shadow a presence 

becomes. 
And a scent broodeth round her far sweeter than odours of 

spices or gums. 



LINES. 



Unhappy he and luckless born 
Who, on the eve of his delight, 
Doth fear the chilly light of morn ; 
Who, basking in the broad day-light, 
Doth shiver, thinking on the night. 

But happy he and bravely bom 

Whose spirit in the lonely night 

Doth leap to meet the flashing mom. 

Who, weary with the day's despite, 

Sings, "Sweet rest cometh with the night." 



HEAVEN. 



Just to be, and to bask in her beauty and not to disturb 
My heart by one thought of the future, but let it bask on 
In the soft summer air of the present, were heaven to me. 



THE WEECK OF THE NOETHFLEET. 



Around her rolled no battle-smoke. 
No billow-kings with hoary crown 

Upon her shuddering timbers broke, 
When the Northfleet went down. 

In sight of land, with anchors cast. 

She tossed upon the rising tide, 
Feariess of breaker or of blast — 

The night three hundred died. 

But suddenly, and swift as fate 

A ship's lights neared her through the dark ; 
The warning shouts arose — ^too late ! 

Straight onward bore the murderous bark. 

A crash appalling and the roar 
Of riven timbers, from their sleep 

Woke many a slumberer, who no more 
May slumber, but beneath the deep. 
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< 

Pauic, demon from below. 

Who tossed'st thy prey to hungry Death; 
No mortal eloquence may show 

What havoc worked thy madd'ning breath. 

When oath and shriek, and curse and prayer 

In wild and shrill confusion rose; 
And men, grown devils by despair. 

Fought for their lives like mortal foes. 

In vain the captain's voice rung out 
Clear, fearless and unfaltering then; 

The waves might heed the hero's shout. 
But not those terror-maddened men. 

* 

In vain with threat, in vain with shot, 
He strives to quell their fear with fear — 

He lays his young bride in the boat. 

He saith, "Goodbye; God bless you, dear!" 

He wrings her hand and turns away, 

And not another word he saith; 
He wrings her hand and turns away. 

To face his new bride — even Death. 
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The desolate sky of morning casts 
Grey light upon the wandering waves ; 

The rigging-top and half her masts 
Mark those three hundred graves. 

sacred dead! who set your hope 
On sunnier lands beyond the sea! 

Ye sail now, with a wider scope, 
In God's eternity. 

Heroic Knowles! immortal name, 

Far-breathed on Praise's golden breath ! 

'Twere well to die for such a fame, 
To live for such a death ! 



UNLOVED. 



No eyes gaze fondly in mine eyes, 
Beneath the fair love-chastened moon, 

No sighs make answer to my sighs, 
I sing a lone unechoed tune. 

Where dwelleth she, my love unknown, 
moon beneath thy mystic blue ? 

Say, doth she listen for the tone 

Of love that beateth strong and true ? 

Is she half-sad beneath thy beams 
That weave her lyrics wholly pure? 

Say, dost thou fashion perfect dreams. 
That make her mighty to endure? 

moon, that seemest not to move. 
So queenly set 'mid fainting stars. 

Will she, thus queenly, come to prove. 
Nor time nor space true love debars? 
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sister soul, although thou art 
Upon yon furthest, faintest star — 

A diamond dust-point, scarce apart 
From his bright fellows — one we are. 

O forces blind that deem ye bind 
To changeless course yon fiery car, 

A master-force ye yet shall find. 
Yea, servants of true love ye are. 



HOPE-SONG. 



Cleae-singing lark that dost arise, 
Undaunted under raining skies, 
As tho' the sun with glad surprise 
Did thee awaken, 

Though falls the rain on flat and slope, 
The season's sunny horoscope, 
Thou singest with a deathless hope 
And faith unshaken. 

Eain-chilled upon her lowly nest. 
Thy mate is sitting care-opprest 
So thou dost sing and may'st not rest 
For any sorrow. 

Sing on brave bird and soar on high, 
Shed down thy dew-bright minstrelsy. 
Thy loving mate shall make reply 
On sunny morrow. 
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Be strong in hope, poet soul, 
For thou hast soared to see the whole — 
Each sun-bright courser knows his goal. 
Nor swerveth from it. 

Though planets circle slow and far, 
And vast the circuit of the star, 
And swift the bright fire-trailing car 
Of vagrant comet, 

A changeless law appoints their places. 
And, binding them with viewless traces. 
It tyrannises aU the spaces. 
Eternally. 

While matter wears eternal chains, 
Htis spirit only burst the reins 
Of guidance, so that surely wanes 
God's sovereignty? 

Shall the strong tyranny of good. 
By any evil be withstood. 
With such unyielding hardihood. 
As may prevail? 

In undivergent equipoise 
God's systems move with pleasant noise, 
He guides us through our griefs and joys, 
Aud may not fail 




THE POET TO THE MEN OF SCIENCE. 



So you scorn me, you servants of science. 
As a vain thing that singeth vain songs. 

From my height I will drop you defiance, 
As I strip my proud soul of her wrongs. 

Lo, the mole hath thought scorn of the sky-lark 

That singeth where he cannot see, 
The low mole hath said of the high lark, 

" His song hath no music for me ; 

"For I burrow in earth that is solid, 

I lie in the land that is firm. 
By the mighty earth-forces controllM, 

I learn to set Being its term. 

"I laugh in the dark at your rapture, 
As I list to your hymns of the sun. 

Thou yet shalt lie gravity's capture. 
When thy songs and thy dreams shall be done." 

G 
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But the laxk sang, "I grieve that thy prison 
Has domed all thy life in with dark, 

0, I pity thy sightless derision. 
Dull mole that dost scoiii the bright lark. 

It is better to live — ^yea to perish. 

Having gazed on and drunk of the light. 

Than walled in with darkness to cherish 
Blank worship of death-bearing night" 

As the lark poised in bright ether 
Laugheth back scorn to the mole. 

So on the plodders beneath her 
Diops her defiance my sooL 

"'Ye would be chief and not servant^ 

Yet awi ye servant to me, 
I^MT-scatterei scouts all observant 

What sigus of my love ye may sea 

You nature's serife— I her lov^or — 
Nou^t but k<er ganii!»its y&d see, 

Your peering lu;^ ttev^er didcover 
Hie idecreftss she ^^^w^pers to ooe. 
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You for the greatest of favours 

Kiss her imperial pahn; 
She cheereth my heart with her savours, 

She healeth my soul with her balm. 

Her arm in the night is about me, 

Her kiss on my lips and my face; 
She will not desert me nor doubt me. 

For between her fair bretists is my place. 

Ye dig, but I grasp the jewel 
Ye see not, yet strike with your spade. 

Cold remaineth your high-pilfed fuel, 
Till my fire-gift upon it is laid. 

Go, quarry me stone for my mansion. 
Go, hew me fair blocks for my hall, 

Bring beam and rafter and stanchion, 
Mix me mortar to wed them withal. 

Lo, your gifts lie all useless and idle. 

Awaiting the architect's nod ; 
Come, carve me fair forms and an idol. 

That my breath may wake men and a god. 



DEATH, THE DIVIDER 



I HAVE snug that thou art beantifal, O Death, 

Thou art terrible! 
The guards behold thee not. 
The loving watcher sees thee not^ 
Yet thon comest 

Thy step is noiseless as the wind. 
Thy stroke swifter than the lightning; 
Thou art unsparing as the sea, 
ilerciless as the flame. 
Thou shmmest not the sunlight. 
Thou dreadest not the darkness; 
Mirth may not scare thee. 
Thou relentest not at grief. 

LoTe went forth against thee. 

His armour was of azure steel. 

His helmet and shield were as the sun. 

His plume floated white as a doud. 

His courser was white and spotless. 

Winged was he, but his wings were folded. 

Crimson were his caparisons. 
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The sound of his going like golden bells, 
His shining hoofs trod the field of fulfilment, 
The flowers beneath him were bright, 
Their perfume went forth at his coming. 

Love was strong, and he rode as one that rideth to 

victory. 
For he had fought with Pain and overcome him. 
He had jousted with Sorrow and overthrown him. 

But thou mettest him midway in the valley. 

And darkness spread before thee like the shadow of a 

great cloud. 
Ashy pale was thy steed, 
His tread was wind-swift. 
Silent as a beast of prey. 

Lightly sat'st thou upon him, like a cloud on a hill-top, 
No saddle or bridle thou needest, he knoweth thy will; 
A cloak of shadow was about thee, 
Thy shield was wan as the morning sea. 
Thy blade blue as the moonlight. 

Love stood fearless to meet thee. 
Thou camest like a whirlwind, 
His spear passed through thee. 
But harmed thee not. 
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Thou hast wounded him and he falleth. 
His face groweth pale, and he swooneth. 
But his steed spreads his white pinions. 
Softly he bears him heavenward, 
Till he flies like a falcon above thee. 

Alas, Death, Love may not withstand thee, 

Thou passest on to thy prey. 

He may not withhold thee. 

Thou mayest wound Love, but thou canst not slay him 

Love is immortal 

His steed is untiring and deathless, 

His name is Immortal Hope, 

To heaven hath he borne his master. 

To his home and his kingdom. 

Where thou mayest not come, Death. 



H E A C E. 

Satire V. Book I. 



Escaped from the big city's din 
I reached Aricia's Kttle inn, 
With Heliodonis, rhetorician, 
By a long way most learned Grecian ; 
Then Appii Forum crammed with sailors. 
And sorry lots of small retailers ; 
And here we stop, though 'tis a fact, if 
We had been travellers more active, 
The whole stage would but take a day. 
But slowness suits the Appian way. 
I, for the vileness of the water. 
Thought best to fast while in this quarter. 
And, with a rather envious mind, 
Watched as my fellow travellers dined. 
Then night began her shadows o'er 
The earth to draw, and forth to pour. 
Her signals from the sky. And then 
Slaves railed and sailors back again — 
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" Heave to V* "You over-load her there," 
" Hoy !" " That wiU do," and while the fare 
Is being paid and mule made fast, 

. All a blessed hour is past. 
Those horrid gnats, and from the marshes 
The frogs, whose music rather harsh is, 
Prevent my sleep. A drunken tar 
Extols his mistress now afar, 

• In concert with a passenger. 
Singing some other absent her. 
At length no more his song '11 avail her. 
He drops asleep. The lazy sailor 
Fastens again the mule's loosed tether, 
And the two worthies snore together. 
But when the morning was at hand. 
We felt the boat was at a stand. 
Until a very furious fellow 
Eushed out, and with a rod of willow 
Begun the tnule and tar her neighbour 
'Bout head and loins to belabour. 
We tardily arise at ten, 
And in thy stream Feronia then 
Proceed to wash our hands and faces. 
We breakfast and three thousand paces, 
Upwards to Anxur crawl, that shone 
Afar, being built of shining stone. 
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Hither Cocceius and Maicenas, 

The best of mortals, to convene as 

Ambassadors on weighty matters, 

Both skilled in patching friendships' tatters, 

Were coming. Waiting this appointment, 

I dress my eyes with some black ointment. 

Meanwhile Maecenas and Cocceius, 

Arrive with Capito Fonteius, 

A man of polish, formed by fate 

To be Antonius' intimate. 

'Tis with no very deep regret. 

We pass through Fundi, glad to get 

Away from that officious creature 

Aufidius Tuscus, then the praetor. 

And laugh well at the silly clerk's 

Coal-pan and senatorial marks. 

In the city of the Mamurrae 

Gladly, being weary, we 

Halt, and Murena's roof below 

Taste the good cheer of Capito. 

The next day rises very welcome, 

For Plotius, Varius, and Virgil come 

To Sinuessae, where we meet them. 

Earth has no spirits that can beat them 

In brilliance. I can't make my choice 

In which of them I most rejoice. 
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How hearty was our friendly greeting 

And gladness at the welcome meeting ! 

I ne'er shall hold, while sense is present. 

Aught better than a friend that's pleasant. 

A house hard by the Pons Campanus, 

Offered its shelter to contain us. 

And the purveyors as they should. 

Provided us with salt and wood. 

Upon the mules our goods and we. 

Arrive betimes at Capuae. 

MaBcenas goes to have a game, 

I for a nap, Virgil the same ; 

For with weak eyes and indigestion. 

Ball playing 's quite out of the question. 

'Bove Caudium's Inns, upon a hiU a 

Most plenteous house, Cocceius' Villa, 

Eeceived us next. muse upstir us, 

To sing how Messius Cicirrhus 

With clown Sarmentus waged a battle ; 

O aid me to record their prattle, 

With their illustrious pedigree. 

And what their cause of strife might be. 

Messius is a Oscar. This is 

A fact, Sarmentus has a missis. 

Such is the glorious lineage. 

Of those who in this war engage. 
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Sarmentus first began the fray, 

" Thou art like a wild horse, I say." 

We laugh. And Messius, " I hear," 

And shakes his head in sport, " dear, 

What would you do if there were yet on 

Your brow that horn, if thus you threaten 

When maimed so much." (He had a horrid 

Scar on the left side of his forehead.) 

Much made he merry on his wart, 

And all his visage too in short 

That he should act a Cyclops pleaded, 

Since there would no " get-up " be needed. 

To this Cicirrhus oft again 

Eesponded, " Hast thou hung thy chain 

Up as an offering to the Lares ? 

Your missis' power now I declare is. 

No less because you are a writer ; 

How was it too about your flight ? ah ! 

A pound of meal is not a tittle 

Too scanty food for one so little." 

Then laughing at these comic sinners, 

We pleasantly prolong our dinners. 

Now hence to Beneventum straightly 

We fare, and there our landlord greatly 

Anxious to please, and over eager 

In roasting us his thrushes meagre. 
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Was nearly burnt. A stray flame which in 
A moment caught the dry old kitchen, 
Set Vulcan raging to consume it 
And bum the building to the summit. 
One might have seen each hungry guest, 
And frightened slave as he might best. 
Snatch up his supper, and then hurry 
To quench the cause of all the flurry. 
Her well-known summits unto me now, 
Apulia shows scorched by the Altino, 
Whose sides we never should have clomb. 
But that a house near Trivicum. 
Eeceived us tearful with the bitter 
Smoke of damp boughs and leafy litter. 
Hence four and twenty thousand paces. 
We whirl to where our halting place is 
By coach — a name unscanable it 
Has, and so I cannot tell it. 
StUiby these signs 'tis easy told, 
Water so scarce that, it is sold. 
The best of bread ; the traveller all it 
Will hold stuffs wisely in his wallet. 
For at Canusium 'tis quite stony — 
A wretched place that does'nt own a 
Jar of water more than this, 
Though Diomede its founder is. 
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But there, as Varius' journey ends, 

With grief he leaves his tearful friends. 

Then Eubi wearily we gain, 

By long dull journey in the rain. 

The day gets better. Till we come 

Up to the walls of Barium, 

The fishy, worse becomes the way. 

But at Egnatia we get gay — 

A place upreared o*er angry waters. 

And which would very fain have taught us, 

That in the temple soft became,- 

The incense without any flame. 

I leave it to the Jew Apella 

To credit that, I'm not the fellow, 

For I have learnt to think no god 11 

Trouble his most celestial noddle. 

Nor do I think if any feature 

Of wonder be perceived in nature. 

The gods from their high hall of heaven 

Have aid in the transaction given. 

Brundusium comes, and what is better, 

It with my journey ends my letter. 
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